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THE  NEWLY  MARRIED  COUPLE. 

- - 


SCENE. — A  handsomely -furnished  apartment,  bached  by 
an  ante-room,  seen  through  d.  c.,  a  sofa  on  each  side  near 
1st  E. — table  in  c.,  with  arm-chairs  around  it — before  the 
sofa  L.  a  small  table  with  newspapers. 


The  Amtman  discovered  on  sofa  L.  reading  a  journal — 
Axel  on  sofa  R.  a  paper  on  his  hnees,  but  not  reading — 
Madame  sewing  at  table  c. 

Enter  Laura. 

Good  morning,  mamma,  (hisses  her) 

4':>  Madame. 

Good  morning,  my  dear.  Have  you  slept  well  ? 

V  Laura. 


5s.  Soundly,  thank  you.  Good  morning,  papa.  ( hisses  him  ) 

Amtman. 

Good  morning,  pet  ;  good  morning.  Happy,  and  in 
£  good  spirits  ? 

Laura. 

Perfectly  so.  (walhs  past  AxelJ  Good  morning,  Axel. 
(tahes  seat  at  table  opposite  her  mother) 

Axel. 


Good  morning. 
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Madame. 

I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  must  decline  going  to  the  ball 
this  evening.  It’s  a  long  drive,  and  the  weather  is  very 
cold. 

Amtman  ( still  reading). 

Your  mamma  is  not  well,  my  dear,  she  had  a  return  of 
her  cough  last  night. 

Laura. 

Indeed  !  It  was  not  severe,  I  hope  ? 

Amtman. 

She  coughed  twice.  (Madame  coughs ,  lie  holes  up) 
There,  you  hear.  Your  mamma  must  not  venture  out 
upon  any  account. 

Laura. 

If  mamma  doesn’t  go,  I’m  sure  I  won’t. 

Amtman. 

Wisely  resolved,  Laura.  The  weather  continues  too 
raw  for  midnight  excursions,  (to  his  wife)  My  dear,  what 
are  you  thinking  of  ?  Positively  you  have  forgotten  your 
shawl. 

Laura. 

So  you  have,  I  declare.  Axel,  fetch  mamma’s  shawl, 
you’ll  find  it  hanging  up  in  the  passage,  (exit  Axel,  c.  d. 

Madame. 

Spring  is  far  from  set  in  yet.  How  is  it  we  have  no 
fire  in  the  stove  ? 

Axel  re-enters,  c.,  with  shawl  and  places  it  over  Madame’s 

shoulders . 

Laura. 

Eing  the  bell,  Axel,  and  let  us  have  a  fire,  (lie  rings  the 
hell  and  gives  Servant  the  order ) 
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Madame. 

If  we  decline  going  to  the  ball  we  must  lee  our  friends 
know.  Will  you  undertake  the  commission,  Axel  ? 

Axel. 

Certainly,  if  needful.  But  will  it  be  right  of  us,  after 
having  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  our  friends,  to  pass 
this  slight  upon  them  on  so  trivial  a  cause  ? 

Laura. 

Trivial !  Good  gracious !  Did  you  not  hear  that 
mamma  coughed  twice  in  the  night  ? 

Axel. 

Certainly,  I  heard  it.  But  remember,  Laura,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  given  by  the  only  friend  I  have  in  this  vicinity 
and  in  honour  of  us.  With  wrhat  face,  then,  can  we  absent 
ourselves  on  an  occasion  like  this  ? 

Laura. 

And  what  pleasure  can  we  find  in  going  if  mamma  is 
not  with  us  ? 

Axel. 

We  find  ourselves  obliged  at  times  to  do  things  that  are 
far  from  affording  us  pleasure. 

Laura. 

In  matters  of  mere  duty,  no  doubt.  Well,  our  first  duty 
is  to  mamma,  and  that  duty  forbids  us  to  go  out  pleasur¬ 
ing  while  she  is  at  home  alone  and  ill. 

Axel. 

I  am  not  aware  that  your  mamma  is  ill. 

Laura. 

Not  ill  ?  Good  gracious  1 

Amtman.  { reading ) 

She  coughed  twice  in  the  night,  and  again  but  a 
moment  ago. 
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Madame. 

Axel  means  that  it  is  not  an  illness.  So  far,  he  is 
certainly  right. 

Amtman.  (reading) 

A  cough  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  danger,  (coughs 
significantly)  The  chest — the  lungs,  (coughs  again)  I  really 
believe  I  am  not  quite  the  thing  neither. 

Laura. 

You  are  too  thinly  clad,  papa. 

Madame. 

Remember,  spring  nas  not  even  put  in  an  appearance 
yet. 

Servant  enters ,  c.,  with  a  light  and  goes  to  the  stove. 

Amtman. 

Come,  we  shall  have  a  fire  at  last,  (coughs)  No,  certainly 
lam  not  quite  the  thing. 

Laura. 

Axel !  (he  goes  to  her)  you  may  as  well  read  to  us  out  of 
the  newspapers  until  breakfast  is  ready. 

Axel. 

With  all  my  heart,  but  I  should  like  first  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  vexed  question.  Are  we  to  go  to  the  ball 
or  not  ? 

Laura. 

There  is  no  reason  wh}^  you  should  not  go,  and  be  the 
bearer  of  an  apology  from  us. 

Madame. 

No,  that  must  not  be.  Remember  you  are  now  married. 

Axel. 

For  which  reason  it  becomes  imperative  that  Laura 
should  accompany  me.  She  must  bear  in  mind,  above  all 
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things,  the  recollection  that  she  is  my  wipe  ;  that  my 
friend  has  prepared  this  entertainment  in  honour  of  us 
both;  that  we  are  young,  in  health  and  vigour,  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  his  hospitality,  that  a  ball  is  for  the 
young - 

Ma.da.me. 

And  not  for  the  old  ! 

Laura. 

Thank  you.  Mamma  resumed  her  dancing  when  I  came 
out,  and  I  never  yet  went  to  a  ball  that  was  not  opened  by 

her. 

Madame. 

Axel  means  that  in  the  performance  of  that  office  I  vras 
stepping  out  of  my  place. 

Amtman.  (reading) 

Mamma  dances  delightfully. 

Axel. 

That  I,  who  have  so  often  had  the  honour  of  opening  a 
ball  with  her,  ought  to  know.  But  on  this  occasion  fifty 
persons  are  invited,  and  an  elegant  entertainment  pre¬ 
pared,  regardless  of  trouble  or  expense,  for  our  sakes 
only.  It  would  be  cruel  and  disgraceful  to  treat  their 
proffered  hospitality  with  disappointment  and  neglect. 

Amtman.  (reading) 

We  can  give  them  a  ball  here  instead. 

Madame. 

Especially  as  we  owe  one. 

Laura  . 

Yes,  that  would  certainly  be  better.  Besides,  we  have 
more  room  here,  (a  pause) 

Axel.  ( over  Laura’s  chair) 

And  your  new  ball  dress,  my  first  present  to  you,  will 
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not  that  tempt  you  ?  Blue  gauze  with  silver  stars,  ought 
they  not  to  rise  for  the  first  time  this  evening  ? 

Laura,  {smiling) 

No — the  night  of  a  ball  from  which  mamma  is  absent, 
the  stars  would  not  illume. 

Axel. 

Well,  be  it  so,  I  will  send  an  apology.  ( leaves  her) 
Amtman.  [reading) 

It  might  be  better  were  I  to  write  a  few  words. 

Madame. 

Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

[the  folding -doors  c.  are  thrown  open  by  a  Servant 
Enter  Matilda. 


Breakfast  is  ready. 

Amtman.  {taking  his  wife’s  arm) 

Keep  your  shawl  on,  my  dear,  it  is  cold  in  the  passage. 

{exeunt,  c. 

Axel. 

{offers  Laura  his  arm,  they  are  going — he  stops)  May  I 
beg  a  few  moments  of  you  before  we  go  ? 

Laura. 

While  papa  and  mamma  wait,  and  the  breakfast  cools  ? 
(Axel  boxes  to  Matilda,  signifies  by  sign  that  she  is  to 
proceed,  he  and  Laura  will  follow — Matilda  and 
Servant  exeunt,  c. 


Axel. 

Once  more,  Laura,  will  you  relax  from  your  determina¬ 
tion  and  accompany  me  to  this  ball  P 
Laura. 

Ah  !  I  guessed  it  was  for  this  purpose  you  detained  me. 
Axel. 


For  my  sake  ? 
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La.ura. 

Yon  see  plainly  that  mamma  and  papa  do  not  wish  it. 

Axel. 

But  I  wish  it. 

Laura. 

And  mamma  and  papa  do  not ! 

Axel. 

Then,  you  are  their  daughter  in  the  first  place  ;  my  wife 
only  in  the  second  ! 

Laura.  ( laughs ) 

Of  course,  that’s  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Axel. 

No,  it  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  for  two  days 
ago,  you  promised  to  leave  your  father  and  mother,  and 
follow  me. 

Laura,  (laughs) 

To  a  ball  ?  No,  no,  I  didn’t  promise  that. 

Axel. 

To  wherever  I  require  you. 

Laura. 

But  this  you  do  not  require,  dear  Axel,  for  you  know  it 
cannot  be. 

Axel. 

I  know  it  can  be,  if  you  choose. 

Laura. 

But  I  do  not  choose. 

Axel. 

On  the  same  day  you  also  heard  that  the  husband  is  lord 
of  the  wife  ;  you  must  then  be  prepared  to  forsake  your 
parents  when  I  desire  it,  on  this  understanding  you  gave 
me  your  hand,  little  wilful. 
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Laura. 

It  was  under  the  express  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
remain  with  papa  and  mamma  that  I  did  so. 

Axel. 

Indeed  !  you  will  not  then  be  with  me  ? 

Laura. 

Yes,  but  not  forsake  them. 

Axel. 

Never  ? 

Laura. 

Never,  (sadly)  Nay,  I  am  too  hasty,  a  time  will  come 
when  I  must  forsake  them. 

Axel. 

When  will  that  be  ? 

Laura. 

When — they  quit  this  world,  and  thus  forsake  me. 

Axel. 

Why  weep  now  at  woe  that  is  haply  distant  ?  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  prepare  your  mind  to  meet  it  calmly  when 
it  comes,  to  take  your  leave  of  them  ’ere  they  take  leave 
of  us  ? 

Laura. 

Axel,  you  are  trying  me  !  there  cannot  be  design  in 
what  you  say. 

Axel. 

Then  are  my  fears,  alas,  too  true  ;  Laura,  you  have  no 
love  for  me. 

Laura. 

Why  should  you  say  so  ?  to  make  me  wretched  ? 

Axel. 

You  do  not  even  know  what  love  is  ! 
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•  Laura. 

Oh,  Axel !  you  are  at  once  unkind  and  unjust. 

Axel. 

Then  describe  it,  dearest.  Tell  me  what  love  is,  and 
though  I  repudiate  unkindness,  I  will  gladly  own  I  was 
unjust. 

Laura,  (kisses  him) 

No  more  of  this,  Axel ;  my  traitor  eyes  will  tell  that  I’ve 
been  weeping  ;  my  parents  will  be  pressing  for  the  cause, 
and  I  shall  not  know  how  to  answer  them. 

Axel. 

Better  to  weep  a  little  now  once  for  all,  than  much  and 
many  times  hereafter. 

Laura. 

What  have  I  done  then  to  o’ercloud  these  sunny  eyes, 
as  in  your  loving  moments  you  have  termed  them  oft,  and 
make  them  only  floodgates  to  my  tears  ? 

*  Axel,  [solemnly] 

This,  Laura.  You  have  given  your  hand,  but  not  your 
heart ;  you  have  spoken  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow 
without  a  thought  on  their  meaning  ;  you  have  bound 
yourself  to  a  duty,  without  seeking  to  know  what  that  duty 
requires  of  you  ;  in  that  which  I  fondly  hailed  the  crown¬ 
ing  joy  of  life,  already  I  discern  the  forecast  shade  of 
swift  advancing  sorrow.  Yes,  o’er  the  brilliant  future,  on 
which  my  dazzled  fancy  gazed  in  raptures  of  delight,  the 
heavy  cloud  that  threatens  coming  storms  begins,  alas, 
to  lour ! 

Laura. 

Good  Heavens  I  your  words  are  threats.  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend — whate’er  they  mean,  tell  me — am  J  in  fault  ? 
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Axel. 

No,  Laura,  the  fault  is  mine,  not  yours.  I  have  deluded 
myself  with  vain  hopes.  I  thought  it  but  natural  that 
ardent  love  like  mine  should  enkindle  a  reciprocal  senti¬ 
ment  in  you,  but  you  seem  unwilling  to  comprehend  me. 
Every  other  means  having  failed,  I  must  reluctantly  have 
recourse  to  the  last  expedient. 

Laura. 

The  last  expedient !  pray  explain! 

Axel. 

Alas  !  Laura,  I  love  you  indescribably. 

Laura. 

Indescribably  indeed !  for  I  know  not  how  to  describe 
that  as  love  which  delights  in  giving  pain.  I  never  gave 
you  pain,  nor  will  I  do  so  knowingly. 

Axel. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ;  of  course,  then,  you  will  go 
with  me  to  this  ball  ? 

Laura. 

Oh,  how  perverse  !  you  ask  me  the  only  thing  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  deny. 

Axel. 

Then  I  must  hesitate  no  longer. 

Laura. 

You  alarm  me,  you  are  angry. 

Axel. 

Not  angry,  but  resolved — I  can  endure  this  no  more. 

Laura. 

Endure  what?  me?  Am  I  so  wicked  then?  (weeping) 
You — my  husband — are  the  first  that  ever  called  me  so. 

Axel. 

Do  not  weep,  sweet  fairy  elf  ;  for  sweet  you  are — you 
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have  no  other  fault — wonderfully  sweet,  both  when  you 
laugh  and  when  you  cry.  Yes,  sweetness  is  in  your  pre¬ 
sence  as  in  that  of  a  flower.  You  must  dwell  v;here  I 
dwell,  sport  where  I  muse,  and  laugh  where  I  entertain 
my  aspirations.  Still  these  sobs,  love,  and  dry  your  eyes 
let  none  see — (Matilda,  appears  at  c.  d.)  Ah  !  your  mother — 
no,  ’tis  Matilda. 

Matilda,  (advancing.) 

The  coffee  is  getting  cold. 

Axel. 

Thank  you,  we  are  coming,  or  I  should  say  Laura  ;  for, 
with  permission,  I  should  like  a  few  moments  with  you. 

Matilda. 

With  me  ?  certainly. 

Laura. 

Are  you  not  coming  to  breakfast,  then  ? 

Axel. 

Presently,  my  dear. 

Laura. 

And  you  will  not  again  be  angry  with  me  ? 

Axel. 

That  I  have  never  been,  nor  could  be. 

Laura. 

Thank  God  !  ( trips  out  c.  d.) 

Matilda. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  your  pleasure 

Axel. 

Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? 

Matilda. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who  could? 

Axel. 


You  will  not  then? 
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Matilda. 

Ho. 

Axel. 

Have  you  lost  all  confidence  in  me  ?  ( taTces  her  hand)  In 
former  days  you  had - 

Matilda. 

{withdrawing  her  hand  and  turning  from  him.)  True,  in 
former  days  I  had. 

Axel. 

And  why  not  now  P  [follows  her)  What  has  caused  the 
alteration? 

Matilda. 

Eemember  you  are  now  married. 

Axel. 

Ay,  there  lies  the  general  mistake.  I  am  not  married. 

Matilda. 

Hot  married ! 

Axel. 

Otherwise  than  in  form.  You  who  are  so  observant 
might  have  noticed  that. 

Matilda. 

I  thought  all  was  to  the  utmost  bent  of  your  wish. 

Axel. 

You  answer  cautiously,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

Matilda. 

Yvrhy  that  question  ? 

Axel. 

Because  of  late  you  have  studiously  shunned  me.  Be- 
member  how  kind  you  once  were ;  yes,  through  you  I  won 
all  that  is  dear  to  me.  To  win  her,  I  made  appointments 
with  you,  I  offered  you  one  arm  that  she  might  accept  the 
other,  and  talked  to  you  that  she  might  hear.  The  little 
creature  thought  she  was  doing  you  a  good  turn. 
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Matilda. 

While,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  doing  her  one. 

Axel. 

And  without  knowing  it,  that  was  the  most  amusing  part 
of  the  joke. 

Matilda. 

True,  it  was  so,  {aside)  to  yon . 

Axel. 

It  was  soon  spread  abroad  that  you  and  I  were  secretly 
engaged,  and  made  use  of  Laura  merely  as  a  blind.  Thus 
I  found  myself  obliged  for  your  sake  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Matilda. 

Yes,  you  surprised  a  great  many. 

Axel. 

You  among  the  number,  I  fancy;  to  say  nothing  of 
Laura  and  her  parents  ;  but  the  worst  is,  that  I  also  sur¬ 
prised  myself. 

Matilda. 

Surprised  yourself !  in  what  way  ? 

Axel. 

I  knew  that  Laura  was  comparatively  a  child,  but  I 
thought  that  love  would  improve  and  ripen  her  mind.  I 
am  disappointed — it  has  no  influence  over  her — the  flower 
will  not  expand — I  cannot  impart  to  her  the  warmth  that 
glows  in  me,  but  you  can — you  in  whose  heart  she  has 
lived  and  breathed  her  earliest  aspirations  ;  you,  who  so 
thoroughly  understand  how  to  share  your  joys  with  others. 
Now,  as  this,  the  most  important  event  of  her  life,  came 
upon  her  unexpectedly  through  you,  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  take  her  by  the  hand  in  these  first  steps  from  her  parents^ 
and  guide  her  love  to  me; 
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Matilda. 

My  duty  !  (< a  'pause .) 

Axel. 

Will  you  undertake  it  ? 

Matilda. 

No. 

Axel. 

Why  not  ?  you  still  love  her. 

Matilda. 

That  I  do,  but  this - 

Axel. 

You  can  do.  You  are  more  talented  than  I,  and  know 
more  ways  of  reaching  the  heart.  Oftentimes  in  hearing 
you  discourse  on  such  affairs,  have  I  thought  on  the  re¬ 
frains  of  ballads,  which,  in  two  lines  comprehend  the  whole 
subject  of  the  song. 

Matilda. 

Hum !  this  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  that  I  have 
heard  you  flatter. 

Axel. 

Flatter  !  Why  the  very  favour  I  now  ask  you  shows  how 
sincerely - 

Matilda. 

Enough  !  once  for  all,  I  decline. 

Axel. 

But  why  P  be  candid  for  once  and  tell  me. 

Matilda. 

Because — oh!  (hesitates)  Because—  (going). 

Axel. 

Why — why  are  you  so  unfriendly  ?  (Matilda  stops  as  if 
to  reply ,  hut  on  second  thought ,  exits  quickly ,  c.)  What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ?  Has  anything  happened  to  Laura,  or 
anything  in  the  house  ?  That  clear  head  of  hers  does  not 
disturb  itself  about  trifles.  Well,  it  must  take  its  chance 
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for  I  have  other  things  to  think  about.  When  one  cannot 
understand  me  and  the  other  will  not,  while  the  old  ones 
neither  can  nor  will ,  I  must  act  for  myself,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  If  delayed,  it  would  appear  to  the  world  as  a 
breach,  it  must  be  done  therefore  before  we  settle  down  in 
life.  If  we  continue  thus,  we  are  ruined.  To  consent  to 
what  is  not  natural,  is  like  becoming  voluntarily  palsied. 
Here  circumstances  entwine  their  fine  threads  around  my 
hands  and  feet.  I  must  go  the  voyage  at  half  speed,  creep 
with  the  like  caution  among  their  furniture  and  flowers  as 
among  their  habits.  One  can  more  easily  upset  the  whole 
house  than  introduce  a  trifling  alteration  into  it.  I  must 
not  stir.  The  restrictions  are  become  unbearable.  Is  it 
against  nature  to  move  this  sofa  nearer  to  the  wall  ?  or  is 
this  chair  further  away  ?  Or  is  it  decreed  that  this  table 
shall  stand  here  to  all  eternity  ?  Can  it  not  be  moved  ? 
( moves  it)  Yes,  it  is  moveable.  And  the  sofa — why  is  it  so 
far  out  ?  (pushes  it  bach)  And  why  are  the  chairs  always  in 
the  way  ?  That  shall  stand  there,  this  here,  (moves  them) 
I  will  have  room  for  my  legs.  I  really  think  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  walk,  it’s  a  year  since  I  heard  the  sound  of 
my  steps,  or  of  my  voice.  Here  they  do  but  whisper  and 
cough.  Surely  I  am  in  possession  of  my  voice. 

Burst,  burst  all  bonds, 

My  fetters  I  will  break  ; 

Advance,  with  sword  in  hand. 

Where  conflicts - 

Enter  Amtman,  Madame,  Laura,  and  Matilda,  c.,  with 
cups, pieces  of  roll,  Sfc.,  as  though  disturbed  from  break¬ 
fast.  A  long  pause.) 

Laura. 

Why,  Axel ! 

Matilda. 

All  alone  ? 

B 
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Madame. 

Are  yon  going  to  give  a  ball  ? 

Amtman. 

And  have  you  arranged  the  dances  and  the  music  ? 

Axel. 

I’m  amusing  myself. 

Amtman. 

With  our  furniture. 

Madame. 

And  see  how  you  have  disarranged  it  all ! 

Axel. 

I  merely  wanted  to  see  whether  they  could  be  moved. 
Laura. 

But  why  were  you  shouting  so  outrageously  ? 

Axel. 

I  only  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  still  a  voice. 
Laura. 

That  you  have  still  a  voice  ? 

Madame. 

There  is  a  large  wood  at  the  end  of  the  garden  where 
you  can  practice. 

Amtman. 

And  a  waterfall,  an  admirable  adjunct,  if  you  wish  to 
become  a  modern  Demosthenes. 

Laura. 

But  Axel,  are  you  mad  ? 

Axel. 

Not  quite,  only  on  the  highway  to  it. 

Madame. 

Has  anything  gone  wrong  with  you  ? 

Axel. 

Anything  ?  Yes,  indeed,  many  things. 
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Madame. 

‘Have  you  received  unpleasant  intelligence  by  post 
Axel. 

No,  but  I  am  unhappy. 

Madame. 

Two  days  after  your  wedding? 

Amt  max. 

You  have  chosen  a  strange  way  to  show  it. 

Axel. 

I’m  whimsical  at  times. 

Madame. 

But  how  is  it  that  you  are  unhappy  ?  Surely  you  can 
confide  in  us  who  are  now  your  parents. 

Axel. 

I  have  long  intended  it,  but  I  could  not  pick  up  the 
courage. 

Madame. 

And  why  ?  are  we  not  kind  to  you  ? 

Axel. 

Too  kind,  and  there  the  mischief  lies. 

Amtmax. 

Solve  this  riddle  ;  pray,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Axel. 

That  I  am  too  well  off  here,  that  I  have  no  scope  for  my 
energies,  nothing  to  satisfy  my  craving  for  activity,  or  to 
satiate  my  ambition. 

Amtman. 

I  do  not  understand  you,  say  what  you  desire. 

Axel. 

I  wish- to  work  and  earn  myself  a  position  in  life.  I  am 
ambitious  to  become  somebody  and  something. 

Amtman. 

Really,  it’s  too  absurd  !  [walks  towards  door.) 
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Madame  (to  Amtman.) 

Well,  but  for  whom  else  should  we  interest  ourselves  t 
he  is  now  our  daughter’s  husband,  (to  Axel)  What  do  you 
wish  to  become  ?  a  member  of  the  Storthing  ? 

Axel. 

No,  but  my  uncle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  country,  offered  me  the  management  of  his  business. 

Madame. 

You  cannot  undertake  that  from  here,  Axel  ? 

Amtman.  (at  door ) 

Nonsense  !  absurdity  !  Come  and  take  your  breakfast. 
(going.) 

Madame  (to  Axel.) 

Is  it  not  so?  You  cannot  undertake  it  from  here. 

Axel. 

No,  but  I  can  go  to  town. 

All. 

To  town!  (a  pause,  Amtman  comes  forward .) 

Amtmax. 

That  is  not  possible. 

Madame. 

There  must  be  something  beneath  the  surface,  (to  Axel) 
Is  there  any  untoward  incident  that  oppresses  you  ?  ( kindly ) 
Are  you  in  debt  ? 

Axel. 

Thanks  to  you,  dear  father  and  mother-in-law,  I  am  no 
longer  so. 

Madame. 

What  is  it  then,  Axel,  that  makes  you  so  strange  ?  Say, 
my  dear  boy,  what  is  it  ? 

Amtman. 

Whims,  such  as  proceed  from  indigestion.  You  may 
remember  the  last  time  I  eat  lobster  I  fancied  I  was  a  crab, 
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and  began  to  walk  backward.  Come  in,  and  take  a  glass 
of  sherry,  all  this  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Axel. 

Ho,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  continually  recurring, 
and  each  time  with  renewed  force.  I  must  have  mental 
occupation,  and  an  aim  for  my  ambition.  Here  I  am 
moped  to  death. 

Madame. 

Two  days  after  your  wedding  ! 

Amtman. 

Do  what  the  devil  you  like,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Will 
you  manage  one  of  my  farms?  Will  you  draw  out  a  plan 
for  improvements  ?  Well,  do  as  suits  you ;  make  up  your 
mind  to  what,  and  you  shall  have  money  to  carry  it  on, 
but  don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 

Axel. 

In  that  case  I  should  owe  all  to  you  and  feel  myself  but 
a  poor  miserable  dependant. 

Amtman. 

Would  you  rather  be  indebted  to  your  uncle  ? 

Axel. 

He  will  give  me  nothing,  I  must  earn  it. 

Amtman. 

Earn  it !  how  ? 

Axel. 

By  work.  Well,  you  will  lend  me  a  little  money  ? 

Amtman. 

Hot  a  farthing. 

Axel. 

Why  not  ? 

Amtman. 

For  this  reason,  my  son-in-law  is  my  son-in-law,  not  a 
Speculating  lawyer,  who  sits  with  open  doors,  and  offers 
his  services  for  a  fee. 
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Axel. 

Is  the  profession  of  the  law  dishonourable,  then  ? 

Amtman. 

Certainly  not,  but  you  have  been  received  into  one  of 
the  oldest  and  richest  families  in  the  country,  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  it  is  your  duty  to  respect.  The  heads  of  this 
family  from  time  immemorial  have  been  lords  of  the 
manor,  not  office-keepers  nor  fortune-hunters.  The  high 
offices  I  have  filled  were  appointments  unsolicited,  and 
you  shall  neither  trade  with  your  university  degree  nor 
your  talents,  but  remain  quietly  here  till  they  procure  you 
offers  more  than  you  desire. 

Madame. 

My  dear,  do  not  excite  yourself  ;  you  will  be  ill  after  it ; 
let  us  arrange  this  matter  without  dispute.  Axel,  he 
cannot  bear  excitement,  be  reasonable  then.  Laura,  fetch 
your  father  a  glass  of  water.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us 
return  to  the  dining-room . 

Amtman. 

Thank  you,  I  have  no  appetite  at  present. 

Madame. 

There,  you  see.  Axel,  Axel ! 

Laura. 

For  shame,  Axel. 

Madame. 

Sit  down,  dear.  Good  gracious  !  how  hot  you  are. 

Amtman. 

It  is  warm  here. 

Madame. 

It  is  the  fire  ;  Matilda,  put  it  out,  put  it  out. 

Laura,  (to  Axel) 

Well,  sir,  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  yourself  just  now  l 
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Amtman. 

Do  put  the  chairs  into  their  proper  places,  (it  is  done) 
and  the  table,  (it  is  done)  Come,  we  look  once  more  as  if 
we  were  in  a  house  of  our  own. 

Madame. 

Something  perverse  is  sure  to  happen  when  a  stranger 
is  introduced  into  a  family. 

Amtman. 

But  this  surpasses  all !  ’tis  the  first  time  I  ever  met 
with  contradiction. 

Madame. 

Be  assured  it  will  never  happen  again,  he  will  soon  find 
out  who  you  are  and  how  much  he  owes  you. 

Amtman. 

By  my  son-in-law,  too ! 

Madame. 

He  will  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live,  and  will  never 
forgive  himself  after.  Let  us  hope  the  kind  treatment  of 
our  house  will  improve  him.  Axel  has  been  like  one 
bewitched  of  late. 

Laura. 

He  has,  indeed,  is  it  not  the  fact  ? 

Madame. 

Good  heavens  !  have  you  also - 

Laura. 

No — I’ve  not  noticed  anything  remarkable. 

Madame. 

Laura,  something  has  happened  which  you  are  trying  to 
conceal. 

Amtman. 

From  us !  (starting  up)  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Laura. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  parents,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  only — 
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Both. 

Well — only  ? 

Laura. 

2To,  no,  it  is  nothing,  but  I  am  so  nervous. 

Both. 

She  weeps. 

Matilda,  (aside) 

She  weeps. 

Amtman. 

Sir,  why  does  she  weep  ? 

Laura. 

But  papa,  papa,  look  at  me,  I  am  not  weeping  ;  not  the 
least. 

Madame 

Yes,  Laura  weeps. 

Axel. 

Yes,  and  will  weep  every  day  until  a  change  takes  place 
here,  (a  pause ,  during  which  all  loolc  at  him)  And  now,  as 
so  much  has  been  said,  the  rest  may  as  well  follow.  Our 
union  is  not  a  happy  one,  it  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  to  make  it  so. 

Madame. 

Good  heavens!  what  is  it  he  says  ! 

Amtman. 

Compose  yourself  and  allow  me  to  speak.  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

Axel. 

Laura  does  not  love  me. 

Laura. 

Yes,  he  says  that. 

Axel. 

She  does  not  even  know  what  it  is  to  love,  and  will  never 
learn  it  in  her  parents’  house. 

Both. 

Why  so  P 
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Axel. 

Because  she  lives  only  for  them,  looking  upon  me  merely 
as  an  elder  brother,  whose  duty  it  is  to  foster  that  filial 
love. 

Madame. 

Is  this  then  so  repugnant  to  }Tour  wishes  ? 

Axel. 

No,  I  love  and  am  grateful  to  you,  I  am  proud  of  my 
position  as  your  son,  but  I  am  so  only  through  her,  and 
she  has  not  hitherto  acknowledged  that  position.  I  come 
and  go  at  will,  but  Laura  is  as  a  fixture  here.  She  yields 
to  no  wish  of  mine,  and  grants  me  no  token  of  affection, 
which  she  has  not  first  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
1  get  one,  the  last  portion,  or  none. 

Madame. 

You  are  jealous,  and  of  us  ! 

Amtman. 

Jealous! 

Laura. 

Yes,  that  he  is,  mamma  ! 

Amtman. 

A  crotchet,  Axel,  a  weak-minded,  silly  idea.  If  you 
wouldn’t  be  laughed  at,  pray  don’t  let  it  get  abroad. 

Axel. 

It  is  neither  a  crotchet  nor  an  absurdity.  The  truth  and 
solidity  of  the  social  tie  between  us,  are  involved  in  it.  It 
is  a  fact  that  preys  on  my  mind  until  I  torment  her,  offend 
you,  become  fidgetty,  irritable. 

Amtman. 

Then  it  is  certainly  a  distemper. 

Axel. 

A  distemper  of  which  you  are  the  cause. 

Both. 
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Amtman. 

Be  reasonable. 

Axel. 

Under  your  auspices  she  is  encouraged  to  treat  me  as 
the  largest  doll  you  have  hitherto  presented  her  with,  and 
that  portion  of  her  love  which  you  can  spare  for  me,  is 
such  as  she  might  bestow  on  one  of  those  waxen  favourites 
in  which  our  growing  girls  take  such  supreme  delight. 

Amtman. 

Speak  becomingly,  have  some  regard - 

Axel. 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  forgotten  myself  ;  what  I  mean 
is  this,  a  child  cannot  be  a  wife,  and  as  long  as  she  is  with- 
you  she  will  be  a  child. 

Madame. 

But  did  we  not  tell  you  she  was  a  mere  child. 

Amtman. 

We  warned  you,  and  asked  you  to  wait  a  couple  of 
years. 

Madame. 

Because  we  could  not  see  that  she  yet  loved  you. 

Amtman. 

And  you  answerd  that  her  child-like  ways  were  what  in 
her  you  loved. 

Madame. 

Only  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  you  felt 
purer  in  her  presence,  you  even  felt  sometimes  as  if  you 
were  on  holy  ground.  And  we  understood  that,  having 
experienced  it  ourselves. 

Amtman. 

Then  we  placed  confidence  in  you,  my  son. 

Madame. 

Do  you  remember  the  morning  when,  as  she  slept  you 
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said  her  life  was  a  dream  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
disturb  ? 

Amtman. 

And  as  you  thought  on  her  you  involuntarily  trod  more 
softly,  lest  you  should  awaken  her. 

Madame. 

That  your  whole  life  had  become  like  a  morning  on  which 
you  had  risen  early, — you  were  so  joyous,  so  full  of  spirits, 
fit  for  anything. 

Axel. 

That  is  true,  her  infantile  simplicity  soothed  me,  her 
gentle  innocence  subdued  my  passions.  Yes,  I  felt  as  it 
were  a  delightful  morning  shedding  its  influence  over  my 
energies. 

Amtman. 

And  now  you  are  impatient  because  she  is  a  child. 

Axel. 

True,  when  I  desired  to  lead  her  to  the  altar,  it  was 
perhaps  my  better  self,  my  good  intentions  I  wished  to 
give  my  hand  to.  She  was  to  me  what  tbe  Madonna  is  to 
the  good  Catholic,  but  now  she  has  become  more.  The 
distance  is  removed.  I  cannot  admire  only,  I  must  love  ; 
I  cannot  kneel  only,  I  must  embrace.  Her  glance  has  the 
same  refinement,  the  same  innocence,  but  I  can  no  longer 
sit  for  hours  gazing  at  it.  It  must  now  merge  itself  into 
mine  in  all  its  fulness.  Her  hand,  arm,  mouth  are  the 
same,  but  the  fingers  must  entwine  themselves  in  my  hair, 
the  arm  must  be  placed  around  my  neck,  the  mouth  must 
press  mine,  her  thought  must  embrace  mine,  and  like  the 
Almighty's  sun  shine  upon  me  everywhere.  She  was  to 
me  like  an  ideal  being,  but  she  is  now  flesh  and  blood.  I 
received  her  into  my  thoughts  as  a  child ;  during  my 
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daily  contemplation  of  lier  she  has  grown  into  a  woman ; 
who,  bashful  and  unsophisticated,  shrinks  from  me,  but 
whom  I  must  possess.  (Laura  runs  to  him.) 

Madame. 

He  loves  our  child ! 

Amtman. 

He  loves  her  !  {the  old,  ones  embrace)  Then  what  can  we 
require  more  !  All  is  right.  A  glass  of  sherry — come. 
Axel. 

No,  all  is  not  right.  I  can  gain  her  gratitude  in  a  happy 
hour,  but  not  her  heart.  For  that  which  I  love,  she  does 
not  love;  that  which  I  wish,  she  does  not  wish.  If  it  be 
only  to  go  to  a  ball,  she  finds  no  pleasure  in  it  unless  her 
mother  accompany  us. 

Madame. 

Good  gracious  !  and  is  that  all  P 
Laura. 

Yes  indeed,  mamma,  it’s  nothing  bub  this  ball. 

Amtman. 

Then  go  to  it  by  all  means,  you  are  both  stupid  alike. 
Gome  now  to  breakfast. 

Axel. 

No,  do  not  mistake,  it  is  not  the  ball.  All  thought  of 
that  has  passed  utterly  out  of  my  mind. 

Laura. 

There,  mamma,  now  you  see  how  it  is.  Whenever  he 
gets  what  he  wants,  it  turns  out  to  be  what  he  did  not 
want,  but  something  else  quite  different ;  I  really  can’t 
comprehend  him. 

Axel. 

I  must  speak  plainly.  It  is  not  this  one  particular  thing 
for  which  I  contend,  but  the  entire  relative  position  between 
us,  with  its  obedience,  its  devotion  in  all  things,  whether 
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important  or  trivial,  in  its  realities  equally  as  in  its 
external  amenities.  In  a  word,  it  is  love  that  I  miss.  That 
she  has  not,  and  never  will  have,  {significantly)  if  she 
continues  to  reside  at  the  paternal  home,  (a  pause.) 

Madame,  (slowly) 

“  If  she  continues  to  reside  at  the  paternal  home  !  ” 
Amtman.  (approaches  trembling) 

What  would  you  have  us  infer  from  that  ? 

Axel. 

When  Laura  can  no  longer  lean  upon  her  parents,  there 
is  a  hope  that  she  will  begin  to  lean  upon  her  husband . 

Madame. 

There  is  a  mist  about  your  meaning  too  dense  for 
mental  vision  such  as  mine  to  penetrate. 

Amtman. 

Give  plainest  utterance  to  your  full  intent.  A  single 
home-thrust  carries  easier  death  than  fifty  half-aimed 
wounds. 

Axel. 

To  be  a  good  daughter  is  an  acknowledged  excellence, 
to  become  a  good  wife  is  a  step  still  further  in  womanly 
perfection.  To  take  this  step,  Laura  must  leave  you. 

Madame. 

Laura  leave  us ! 

Amtmax. 

Eob  us  of  our  child ! 

Laura. 

Oh,  mamma ! 

Axel. 

It  would  be  a  sin  against  her  whom  I  love  so  deeply,  a 
sin  against  myself  and  against  you  so  full  of  confidence  if 
I,  who  possess  the  power  were,  coward-like,  to  shrink  from 
the  use  of  it.  Here,  Laura  lives  only  for  you.  When  you 
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die  all  life  will  be  dead  to  her,  but  that  is  not  God’s 
appointment;  it  is  not  what  she  promised  before  His  altar, 
and  it  is  that  to  which  I  can  never  consent.  To  persist  in 
a  course  that  is  not  natural,  that  is  even  sinful,  would 
bring  unhappiness  upon  us  all.  Therefore,  [firmly)  Laura 
shall  follow  me. 

(Madame  comes  forward — Laura  crosses  to  Matilda.) 

Amtman. 

You  cannot  mean  what  you  say  ? 

Axel. 

I  am  most  solemnly  in  earnest.  That  is  the  position  I 
take,  and  no  persuasion  shall  induce  me  to  budge  from  it 
an  inch. 

Madame. 

The  Lord  look  down  in  mercy  upon  us. 

Amtman. 

You  know,  Axel,  that  God  gave  us  five  children,  and 
that  he  took  four  of  them  to  Himself  again.  Laura  is  now 
our  only  child,  our  only  joy. 

Madame. 

We  cannot  bear  to  lose  her,  Axel.  She  has  not  been 
away  from  us  a  single  day  since  her  birth.  She  is  the 
spoilt  child  of  our  sorrow.  The  dead  desired  to  possess 
her,  so  we  were  obliged  to  hold  her  fast. 

Amtman. 

Axel,  you  are  not  so  wicked  as  to  insist  upon  this  ;  you 
are  not  come  among  us  to  weigh  down  our  hearts  with 
sorrow  and  affliction  ? 

Axel. 

Were  I  to  give  way  now,  this  would  break  out  again  ere 
long,  and  each  repeated  outbreak  would  be  worse  than  the 
last.  Therefore,  dear  parents,  consent  to  the  sacrifice  at 
once,  and  Laura  shall  go  with  me  to  town  in  eight  days. 
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Amtman. 

Impossible ! 

Madame. 

You  have  not  the  heart  to  insist  upon  it.  Look  at  her, 
and  say  it  once  more,  (lie  turns  away)  No,  I  knew  that  you 
could  not,  nor  can  you  repay  our  generosity  thus,  (to  Amt¬ 
man)  But  speak  to  him  yourself,  call  him  to  account  for 
thus  bringing  grief  into  a  good  and  loving  family. 
Amtman. 

As  far  back  as  my  memory  carries  me,  no  word  of  bitter 
import  has  ever  been  uttered  in  this  house.  Now,  I  am 
surely  in  a  dream  of  horror  !  I  strive  to  arouse  myself, 
but  cannot,  (pause)  When  we  gave  you  our  daughter,  Mr. 
Hargant,  we  admitted  you  into  a  happy  family,  gave  you 
a  good  position,  held  out  to  you  a  brilliant  prospect,  and 
we  expected  in  return  something  like  love,  like  gratitude, 
or  at  all  events  some  consideration.  But  your  conduct  is 
that  of  a — a  stranger,  who,  being  hospitably  and  trustfully 
received,  decamps  in  the  morning  with  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  the  house,  like  a  cruel,  thankless — oh,  we  have 
confided  our  child, — the  kindest,  tenderest  child,  our  only 
child —  to  a  man  without  a  heart !  We  were  two  happy, 
rich  parents,  whom  all  envied.  Now  we  are  two  plundered 
wretches,  who,  stripped  of  their  all,  crouch  shrinking  in  a 
corner  to  bemoan  their  hapless  fate. 

Madame. 

And  you  have  the  heart  thus  to  repay  the  generosity  of 
that  man  who  has  given  you  a  treasure  he  valued  at  more 
than  his  whole  worth.  How  do  you  answer  him  ? 

Axel. 

My  heart  bleeds  at  the  thought.  Had  I  foreseen  all,  I 
would  not  have  commenced,  but  to  stop  short  now  we  have 
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reached  thus  far  would  but  close  the  door  to  all  good 
understanding  between  us  in  future.  The  worst  is  over, 
Twere  better  then  we  finish  it  at  once. 

Amtman. 

Oh,  hapless,  too  confiding  old  couple  ! 

Madame. 

Can  you  not  allow  a  little  time  for  quiet  reflection  ? 
This  is  absolutely  tearing  us  to  pieces. 

Axel. 

It  would  but  prolong  the  agony,  and  you  would  work 
yourselves  to  hatred  against  me.  No,  there  is  no  choice, 
at  once  then,  or  it  never  will  be  done. 

Madame. 

Good  heavens  !  ( sits  doivn) 

Amtman. 

Axel,  hear  us  now.  It  is  possible  you  may  be  right,  and 
therefore  I  beseech  you— ’tis  the  first  time  I  ever  condes¬ 
cended  to  ask  a  favour — I  beseech  you,  be  merciful.  I  am 
an  old  man  ;  if  this  trial  be  past  my  endurance  ( points  to 
Ms  wife)  what  must  be  her  suffering  ? 

Axel. 

I  am  not  hard-hearted,  yet  must  I  be  firm.  If  I  lose  her 
now,  she  is  lost  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  This  I  feel, 
therefore  she  shall  go  with  me. 

Madame.  ( starting  wjp) 

No,  she  shall  not.  If  you  love  her,  as  you  say  you  do, 
hypocrite,  then  you  will  remain  where  she  is,  and  she 
will  abide  here. 

Laura. 

(who  has  been  standing  by  her  side  with  Matilda) 

Yes,  that  I  will  to  the  day  of  my  death. 
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Amtman.  (rising) 

No!  It  is  not  for  us  to  alter  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
written — “The  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife,”  and  so  must  she  also  cleave  to 
him.  Laura  shall  depart  whenever  he  wishes. 

Laura. 

Papa,  can  you?  are  you  able  to - ? 

Amtman, 

No,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it,  my  child ;  nevertheless,  I 
must  do  it,  because  it  is  right.  Ah,  Laura  ! 

(he  and  Ms  wife  embrace  her . 

Matilda,  (to  Axel) 

You  are  a  Jesuit !  without  consideration,  without  mercy ; 
you  tread  hearts  under  foot  as  if  they  were  blades  of  grass, 
in  the  path  you  have  chosen.  But  this  shall  not  be  so  easy 
a  matter ;  for  granting  that  she  is  a  child.  I  will  be  with 
her.  You  I  know  not,  you  I  trust  not.  (with  clenched 
.hands)  But  over  her  I  will  watch. 

(stands  with  clenched  hands  watching  Axel  sternly , 
the  Amtman  and  his  ivife  comforting  Laura  as  the 
act-drop  descends.) 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT  II. 

(A  year  has  elapsed  between  the  acts) 

AxeVs  house — an  apartment  furnished  and  decorated  precisely 

like  that  in  the  1st  Act — a  large  well-painted  portrait  of 

the  Amtman,  and  one  of  his  Wife  hang  on  the  flats — 

Laura  at  table ,  Matilda  on  sofa,  r. 

Matilda. 

(reading  aloud  from  boolc)  “No,”  was  the  positive 
answer.  The  fault  was  his,  it  has  now  become  hers.  He 
separated  her  from  her  parents,  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  from  all  she  had  ever  known  or  loved ;  by  force 
he  did  it ;  but  he  has  since  sought  her  forgiveness  so 
perseveringly,  her  love  so  humbly,  that  nought  but  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  a  spoiled  child  could  have  repelled  him. 
As  then  he  had  regard  only  to  his  love — she  has  none  now 
but  for  her  selfishness.  Yet  is  she  more  blame-worthy 
than  he,  for  her  motives  are  worse  than  his.  She  is  like 
a  child  awakened  too  early,  who  fights  and  struggles  even 
when  her  nurse  comes  only  to  caress  her.” 

Laura. 

But,  Matilda,  is  all  that  in  the  book  ? 

Matilda. 

Certainly  it  is. 

Laura. 

Just  as  you  have  now  read  it  ? 

Matilda. 

Word  for  word,  (presents  the  book)  Look  into  it,  and 
satisfy  yourself. 

Laura. 

(takes  the  book,  looks  into  it,  and  puts  it  down  again)  It’s 
singular — the  names  only  are  wanting,  to  make  the  history 
our  own.  Who  can  have  written  it  ? 
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Matilda. 

The  coincidence  is  remarkable. 

Laura. 

Psha !  the  malevolent  eye  of  the  author  has  doubtless 
seen  something  similar.  Probably  an  unfeeling  heart,  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  parental  and  filial  love.  Yes, 
it  has  been  written  by  some  one,  worthless  himself,  with 
parents  of  a  similar  stamp. 

Matilda. 

Dear  me,  Laura,  how  excited  you  are ! 

Laura. 

Well,  this  base  libel  on  the  sweetest,  the  kindest  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart  shocks  me  to  the  quick.  Is  a 
child  to  cast  aside  the  love  of  its  parents,  at  the  bidding  of 
one  who  would  engross  all  that  love  to  himself  ? 

Matilda. 

Listen  to  this  passage,  (reads)  “  Affection  changes  its 
objects,  as  we  ourselves  change.  The  attachment  of 
children  is  to  their  parents,  that  of  the  married  to  the 
chosen  of  their  heart,  that  of  the  aged  to  their  children.” 

Laura. 

For  goodness’  sake  close  the  book,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more,  the  whole  train  of  ideas  is  offensive  in  the  extreme. 
(after  a  pause)  What  a  horrid  book!  (indifferently)  What 
becomes  of  them  in  the  end  ? 

Matilda. 

(carelessly)  Of  whom  ? 

Laura. 

The  characters  in  the  new  novel. 

Matilda. 

(indifferently)  Nothing  good. 

Laura. 

(looJcing  uff)  Which  of  them  does  not  go  on  well 
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Matilda. 

Which  do  you  think  ? 

Laura,  {sewing  again) 

Of  course  the  heroine,  for  she  is  already  very  unhappy. 

Matilda. 

You  guessed  right.  She  falls  in  love. 

Laura. 

(surprised)  Falls  in  love  ! 

Matilda. 

Yes.  There  comes  a  time  in  which  every  woman 
awakens  to  love,  and  if  she  cannot  love  her  husband,  she 
will,  in  process  of  time,  love  some  one  else. 

Laura.  ( alarmed ) 

Some  one  else ! 

Matilda. 

Yes.  (a  pause.) 

Laura. 

It  is  detestable,  (seivs,  then  rests  her  head  on  the  table , 
then  sews  again)  And  what  happens  to  the  hero  ? 

Matilda. 

He  begins  to  lose  his  health.  While  in  this  state  he 
meets  with  one  who  consoles  and  comforts  him.  That  one 
is — a  woman. 

Laura,  (looking  up) 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

Matilda. 

His  soul  being  thus  void,  a  sadness  and  indefinable 
longing  spring  up  within  it.  This  gradually  becomes  in- 
Bupportable,  then  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  consoler, 
and  ere  long  the  patient  finds  that  he  is  well  and  happy, 
(a  pause.) 
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Laura,  {quietly) 

Who  is  she  ? 

Matilda. 

One  of  those  desolate  characters  who  can  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  mask  of  love  when  only  worn  in  spite. 

Laura. 

(i after  a 'pause  during  which  she  has  hcpt  her  look  fixed 
upon  Matilda)  Could  you  do  so  ? 

Matilda. 

No,  first  love  for  me  or  none. 

Laura. 

But  she  P 

Matilda. 

The  wife  ? 

Laura. 

Yes,  how  does  she  bear  it  ? 

Matilda. 

As  soon  as  she  feels  that  her  husband’s  affections  are 
transferred  to  another,  in  heart  and  soul  she  turns  to  him ; 
but  alas !  it  has  become  too  late.  (Laura  sits  in  thought , 
then  rises  and  goes  towards  small  ioorlc-toMe  at  the  end  of  the 
sofa ,  l.  searches  for  something,  reflects,  searches  again)  What 
are  you  looking  for  ? 

Laura. 

A  portrait.  / 

Matilda. 

Axel’s  ? 

Laura. 

No,  but  what  is  become  of  it? 

Matilda; 

Do  you  not  remember  that  you  took  it  up  one  day  ? 
You  said  you  would  not  keep  it,  so  I  kept  it. 

Laura, 


You! 
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Matilda. 

Yes,  till  you  asked  for  it.  (gets  up,  opens  her  little  work - 
table  near  sofa ,  R.)  Here  it  is.  ( gives  it.) 

Laura. 

So,  you  have  liad  it !  ( puts  it  dorm  without  looking  at  it, 
j pushes  in  the  drawer,  makes  a  few  steps,  comes  back  again , 
locks  the  drawer,  puts  the  key  into  her  pocket  and  remains 
behind  the  table)  Has  Axel  read  this  new  novel  ? 

Matilda. 

I  do  not  know.  Shall  I  give  it  to  him  ? 

Laura. 

Just  as  you  like.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  read  it 
aloud  to  him.  (a  Maid  enters,  c.,  delivers  a  letter  to  Laura, 
then  exit,  c.)  From  my  parents.  ( kisses  it  with  emotion)  The 
only  ones  who  love  me. 

(walks  up  and  down  then  exits  quickly ,  R. 

Enter  Axel,  c. 

Axel. 

She  always  runs  away  when  I  come. 

Matilda. 

This  time  it  was  not  intentional,  (looks  at  him)  How  pale 
you  are. 

Axel,  (seriously) 

I  am  a  little  agitated — have  you  read  the  new  novel  P 
Matilda. 

(putting  the  book  into  her  joocket)  What  novel  ? 

Axel. 

The  Newly-Married  Couple — quite  a  little  book. 
Matilda. 

Oh  !  I  am  now  reading  it. 
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Axel,  (eagerly) 

Laura,  too  P — is  Laura  reading  it  ? 

Matilda. 

She  says  that  it  is  horrible. 

Axel. 

Not  horrible,  but  extraordinary.  It  startles  me,  just  as 
if  1  had  entered  my  own  room  and  saw  myself  sitting  there. 
It  has  penetrated  even  to  the  innermost  thoughts  of  my 

heart. 

Matilda. 

That  is  the  case  with  every  good  book. 

Axel. 

It  will  happen  to  me  as  in  this  novel.  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  identical,  only  I  have  not  been  conscious  of 
them. 

Matilda. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  young  medical  students  that  they 
often  experience  in  imagination  the  symptoms  of  the 
diseases  about  which  they  read. 

Axel. 

But  this  is  more  than  imagination.  My  experiences 
stand  clearly  depicted  before  me.  Thoughts  arise  as 
naturally  from  the  events  that  occur,  as  smoke  from  the 
'fire,  and  these  thoughts  (ivitli  a  glance  at  Matilda)  extend 

far. 

Matilda. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  book  merely  teaches  us  to  have 
some  consideration  for  a  woman,  especially  when  she  is 
young. 

Axel. 

That  is  true,  but  listen  to  me.  A  young  fellow  brought 
up  among  students  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  at 
once  the  attention  that  a  woman  requires.  He  does  not  at 
once  change  his  habits  from  the  home-spun,  to  enter  upon 
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the  duties  of  the  silken  state  of  life.  The  inspiration  of  first 
love  forms  the  foundation,  but  it  must  bide  its  time.  Alas  ! 
I  did  not  see  my  shortcomings  till  she  stood  estranged 
and  distant.  But  what  have  I  not  done  since  to  regain 
her  ?  Have  I  not  approached  her  with  gentle  steps  from  all 
sides,  lured  her  with  penitence  and  with  presents,  yet  you 
see  yourself  she  daily  increases  the  distance  between  us. 
My  thoughts,  ever  on  the  stretch  with  plans  for  the 
future,  eagerly  follow  her.  My  love  grows  stronger,  but 
sometimes  it  seems  to  withdraw  and  leaves  a  void  so 
gnawing  that  life  becomes  unbearable.  Then  I  crave  for  a 
support  to  cling  to.  Oh,  Matilda,  you  have  been  to  me  as 
a  good  angel  in  those  dreaded  hours  of  trial,  {approaches 
her.) 

Matilda,  {rising) 

Yes,  there  may  be  many  occurrences  in  a  year,  that  we 
little  looked  for  when  the  year  commenced. 

Axel,  {sits  doivn) 

Good  heavens !  what  a  year !  I  dare  not  venture  oh 
another  such  ; — this  book  has  startled  me. 

Matilda,  {retiring) 

’Tis  well  it  has  so. 

Axel,  {rising) 

Besides,  the  difficulty  of  arranging  everything  here 
in  correspondence  to  her  former  customs  is  becoming 
too  much  for  me,  I*  can  no  longer  endure  it.  Had  I  but 
the  wages  of  a  labourer  she  might  thank  me,  though  only 
with  a  smile.  But  when  I  have  travelled  for  weeks,  been 
exposed  in  open  boats  to  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  have 
I  received  a  welcome  in  return  ?  Does  she  know  that  I 
remain  up  whole  nights,  and  for  whom  ?  Has  she  deigned 
the  slightest  notice  of  it?  or  that  this  house  has  been 
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arranged,  at  great  expense,  to  resemble  that  of  her  parents  ? 
No,  she  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  any  one 
should  remark  to  her,  “  he  does  this  for  your  sake,”  she 
would  answer,  “  he  had  no  need  so  to  trouble  himself,  it’s 
no  more  than  I  already  had  at  home. 

Matilda. 

True,  you  now  touch  upon  the  turning-point  of  your 
lives. 

Axel. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

Matilda. 

Nothing  particular,  here  she  comes,  (looks  out ,  R.) 

Axel. 

She  seems  excited,  has  anything  happened  P 

Enter  Laura,  r.,  an  open  letter  in  her  hand . 

Laura,  (aside  to  Matilda) 

My  parents  feel  so  lonely  at  home,  they  wish  to  go 
abroad,  to  Italy ;  but  they  mean  to  pay  us  a  visit  before 
leaving  the  country. 

Matilda. 

Indeed!  when? 

Laura. 

Now,  immediately,  I  did  not  at  first  observe  that  the 
letter  is  written  from  the  nearest  station.  They  wish  to 
take  us  by  surprise,  we  may  look  for  them  every  moment. 
Good  gracious  !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Matilda. 

Tell  Axel. 

Laura. 

Yes,  tell  him,  do* 

Matilda. 

Not  I,  you  must  do  that. 
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Laura,  (startled) 

Jl 

Matilda,  (to  Axel) 

Laura  has  a  revelation  to  make  to  you. 

Laura. 

Matilda  l 

Axel. 

Indeed !  it  will  be  the  first,  (short  'pause)  Proceed, 

Laura,  I’m  all  attention. 

Laura,  (to  Matilda) 

Tell  it  yourself,  there’s  a  dear,  do.  (Matilda  declines 
in  gesture,  and  wallcs  aiuay.) 

Axel,  (approaching) 

Well,  Laura,  what  is  it? 


Laura,  (timidly) 


My  parents  are 

coming. 

Axel. 

Here  ? 

Laura. 

Yes,  here ! 

When — to-day  ? 

Axel. 

Laura. 

Immediately. 

Axel. 

And  no  one  has  condescended  to  inform  me  of  it.  (takes 
his  hat  and  goes  towards  door ,  c.) 

Laura,  (agitated) 

Axel ! 

Axel. 

Oh,  the  visit  is  certainly  not  intended  to  me. 


Laura. 

But  you  must  not  absent  yourself,  stay  and  receive 
them. 


Matilda. 

Certainly,  by  all  means. 
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Axel. 

Are  they  going  to  stay  here,  then  ? 

Laura. 

Yes — I  thought — if  you  have  no  objection — they  might 
occupy  your  rooms. 

Axel,  (somewhat  bitterly) 

Oh,  of  course,  it’s  just  what  I  might  expect ;  theymove 
in,  and  I  move  out. 

Matilda. 

Take  my  room  and  I  will  share  Laura’s,  I’ll  speedily 

arrange  that.  (exit,  c. 

Axel. 

Why  all  this  circumlocution  ?  why  not  go  to  the  point 
at  once  ?  It  is  natural,  in  our  order  of  things,  that  you 
should  long  for  them,  and  a  matter  of  course,  that,  when 
they  arrive,  I  should  depart.  But  you  might  have  prepared 
me  for  the  change  ;  holding  it  for  granted,  as  I  do,  that 
they  come  to  take  you  away.  If  to  you  this  separation  be 
the  end  to  a  wearisome  course  of  existence,  you  ought  to 
know  it  will  be  to  me  the  death-blow  of  happiness  through 
life. 

Laura. 

I  was  not  aware  of  their  coming  until  this  moment. 

Axel. 

Perhaps  not,  but  your  letters  have  brought  them — your 
complaints  no  doubt. 

Laura. 

Complaints  !  they  have  had  none  from  me. 

Axel. 

You  have  merely  told  them  how  matters  stand  here. 

Laura. 

No,  never,  (pause.) 

Axel. 

Never !  Why,  what  have  you  had  to  write  about  else  P 
A  year’s  correspondence,  a  letter  every  day  ? 
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Laura. 

I  have  told  them  everything  was  going  on  well  and 
favourably  here. 

Axel. 

Is  it  possible  !  the  whole  time !  Oh,  Laura,  dare  I 
believe  it?  ( approaches  her)  Such  kind  consideration! 

May  I  then  hope - 

Laura,  (frightened) 

I  did  so  out  of  consideration  for  my  parents. 

Axel,  (suddenly  cooling) 

For  your  parents  ?  Then  I  am  sorry  for  them,  they’ll 
soon  find  out  how  grossly  they  have  been  misinformed. 

Laura. 

They  will  stay  here  but  a  day  or  two,  they  are  going^ 
abroad. 

Axel. 

Abroad!  alone,  or  in  company?  With  you,  perhaps? 

Laura. 

Yon  cannot  conveniently  go  with  them. 

Axel. 

No,  therefore  you  will,  Laura ;  and  I  "shall  remain  at 
home  with — Matilda.  This  is  just  as  related  in  the  book. 

Laura. 

With  Matilda !  Ah,  perhaps  Matilda  could  accompany 
them. 

Axel. 

We  cannot  do  without  Matilda  here,  (significantly)  At 
least,  as  long  as  things  continue  in  their  present  state. 

Laura. 

You  would  perhaps  prefer  that  I - 

Axel. 

You  need  not  ask  me  about  anything.  Follow  your 
own  bent,  go  if  you  wish  it. 
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Laura. 

Yes,  I  can  be  dispensed  with,  I  know.  However,  I 
think  I  shall  remain. 

Axel. 

Eemain !  with  me? 

Laura. 

Yes. 

Axel.  ( delighted ,  approaches  her) 

It  is  not  then  out  of  consideration  for  your  parents  ? 
Laura. 

No,  it  is  not  that -  (he  withdraivs  surprised .1 


Re-enter  Matilda,  c. 

Matilda. 

All  is  now  settled,  (to  Axel)  Of  course,  you  will  stay 
now,  will  you  not  ? 

Axel,  (looking  at  Laura)’ 

I  hardly  know.  I  think  it  will  be  better  if  I  leave  for  a 
few  days. 

Matilda. 

Very  well,  then  I’ll  go  too. 

Laura. 

You! 

Axel. 

You ! 

Matilda. 

Yes,  in  what  must  then  happen  I  will  have  no  part 
(pause.) 

Axel. 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  then 
Matilda. 

Let  that  be  unsaid  as  long  as  it  is  undone,  (pause.) 
Axel. 

You  judge  too  harshly  of  your  friend. 
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Laura,  {quietly) 

Matilda  is  not  my  friend. 

Axel. 

Not  your  friend  ? 

Laura  {as  before) 

She  who  always  disappoints  one  is  no  friend. 

Axel. 

How  or  when  has  Matilda  disappointed  you  ?  You 
are  unjust. 

Laura  .{still  calmly) 

Am  I  P  Matilda  has  been  the  cause  of  my  present  un* 
happiness. 

Axel. 

How  so,  Laura  ? 

Laura. 

Yes,  defend  her,  if  you  are  so  minded,  but  the  facts  will 
clearly  bear  me  out.  Matilda  has  been  my  guiding  star 
from  the  time  I  was  a  trusting  child.  She  it  was  who 
brought  on  me  all  I  am  now  suffering.  But  for  her,  I 
should  not  this  day  have  been  a  married  woman,  banished 
from  my  parental  home.  She  accompanied  me  hither, 
not  to  help  me,  as  she  said,  but  to  search  further  into  me, 
quietly,  secretly,  as  is  her  wont,  and  then  to  turn  her 
discoveries  to  account.  It  is  to  you  that,  in  reality,  she 
devotes  herself  ;  for  you  she — but  no,  I  will  not  say  that. 
(with  increased  violence)  Conspire  then  against  me,  both 
of  you,  and  prove  if  I  am  still  a  child.  The  tree  you  have 
torn  up  by  the  roots  to  remove,  will  produce  no  fruit  the 
first  year.  Let  it  only  happen  as  in  the  novel  she  took  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  to  me — but  the  day  on  which  I 
beg  for  your  love  you  will  not  live  to  see.  My  parents 
must  come,  see  all  and  judge  for  themselves.  This  is  my 
earnest  wish,  for  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  led,  I  will 
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nofc  allow  myself  to  be  deceived,  (remains  a  moment  calm, 
then  bursts  into  tears  and  rushes  off ,  R.) 

Axel.  ( after  a  'pause) 

What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Matilda. 

She  hates  me. 

Axel,  (astonished) 

How  has  it  attained  to  such  a  pass  ? 

Matilda. 

By  slow  degrees.  Do  you  see  it  now  for  the  first  time  ? 

Axel,  (more  surprised) 

Have  you  no  longer  her  confidence,  then  ? 

Matilda. 

Ho  more  than  you  have. 

Axel. 

She  who  trusted  every  one. 

Matilda. 

How  trusts  no  one.  (pause) 

Axel. 

But  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  and  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  is  that  she  is  jealous. 


Matilda. 

Ah! 

Axel. 

And  of  you.  Something  so  groundless,  (stands  un« 
consciously  looking  at  her) 

Matilda,  (crosses  toother  side) 

You  may  congratulate  yourself  on  this  most  [fortunate 
event. 

Axel. 

What  event? — The  jealousy 
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Matilda. 

Even  that,  it  rouses  her  from  morbid  apathy,  and  stirs 
the  embers  np  of  half-extinguished  love. 

Axel. 

And  you  must  be  the  sacrifice. 

Matilda. 

To  that  I  am  no  stranger. 

Axel.  ( approaches  her  quicldy) 

Surely  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  love,  Matilda  ? 
Matilda,  (starting) 

I  have  indeed. 

Axel. 

And  unhappily. 

Matilda. 

Well — not  happily.  Why  do  you  fancy  so  ? 

Axel. 

Those  who  have  undergone  that  ordeal  arc  less  selfish 
than  most  people,  and  capable  of  more  generous  sacrifices. 
Matilda. 

True,  love  is  a  purifier  of  the  mind,  though  it  does  not 
act  on  all  alike. 

Axel. 

There  are  some  whom  it  renders  only  wretched. 

Matilda. 

Those  who  arc  of  weak  mind,  and  have  no  self-reliance. 
Axel. 

You  are  an  enigma,  Matilda.  The  more  I  know  you  the 
less  I  know  you.  What  kind  of  man  can  he  be  whom  you 
could  love  without  return  ? 

Matilda,  (in  subdued  tone) 

A  man  to  whom  I  am  now  most  grateful.  It  is  not  my  lot 
to  be  married. 
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Axel. 

What  is  your  lot  then  ? 

Matilda. 

One  that  none  care  to  have  mentioned  until  assured  of 
success.  But  for  him,  I  should  scarcely  have  discovered 
it. 

Axel. 

And  you  are  now  perfectly  resigned  ?  Have  you  no 
yearnings  ? 

Matilda,  (excitedly) 

Yes,  the  longing  to  travel,  to  fill  my  soul  with  grand 
pictures.  Oh,  if  you  have  anyTegard  for  me — 

Axel. 

Matilda,  I  have  more,  the  warmest  gratitude  ;  aye,  yet 

more — I - 

Matilda,  (interrupting  him) 

Then,  be  reconciled  to  Laura,  thus  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  accompany  her  parents  abroad.  Oh,  if  I  do  not  go  away, 
far  away,  now,  there  is  something  in  me  that  must  die. 

Axel. 

Then  go,  Matilda.  Though  I  may  not  comprehend  the 
hidden  meaning  of  your  words,  I  must  believe  them. 

Matilda. 

I  will  not  go  until  you  are  reconciled.  We  must  not 
all  three  be  unhappy.  Hot  that  I  am  so  now,  but  I 
should  be  if  you  were,  and  I  unable  to  leave  this  place. 

Axel. 

Tell  me,  then,  in  what  way  can  I  help  you  P 
Matilda,  (quickly) 

Remain  here  to  welcome  the  old  people.  Act  towards 
Laura  as  though  nothing  amiss  had  occurred,  and  she  will 
keep  her  own  counsel. 

D 
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Axel. 

Why  do  you  think  she  will  do  so  ? 

Matilda. 

I  think  it  will  be  the  result  of  what  I  have  done  to- 
influence  her. 

Axel. 

You! 

Matilda. 

Yes — no — that  is,  not  as  you  may  have  wished,  but  in  an 
indirect  manner. 

Axel. 

From  the  first? 

Matilda. 

Yo,  not  at  first,  it  is  true.  But  forget  that,  I  have  made- 
all  right  now,  I  did  not  know  you  then — there  are  reasons — 
Axel.  ( approaching  her) 

Matilda,  I  have  acquired  an  intense  regard  for  you.  I 
have  often  thought  all  that  has  been  denied  me  yonder, 
is  concentrated  in  you,  and  which  I  now  for  the  first  time 
- -  ( rumbling  of  a  chaise  heard) 

Matilda. 

There  is  the  carriage. 

Axel. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Matilda. 

Go  down  and  receive  the  old  people.  Make  haste ;  see, 
Laura  is  already  there.  Oh,  do  not  let  her  miss  you  at 
his  critical  moment,  (he  moves  towards  door)  That’s  right 
(exit  Axel  c.)  Yes,  it  is  right,  for  now  I  have  won  the 
victory  (exit  C.) 

Voices  of  the  Am  than  and  his  wife  heard  without  c.  Then 

Madame  enters  accompanied  by  Laura,  followed  by  the 

Amtman,  Axel,  and  Matilda. 
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Madame. 

Once  more,  then,  I  embrace  you,  my  ever-beloved  child. 
(hisses  her)  Oh,  how  is  the  pain  of  separation  repaid  by  the 
joy  of  meeting  again,  (hisses  her)  And  what  a  solace  in 
absence  were  your  delightful  daily  letters.  Thank  you  for 
them,  darling,  (hisses  her)  Yes,  you  are  the  same,  just 
the  same,  a  trifle  paler,  that’s  all,  but  that’s  a  matter  of 
course,  (hisses  her.) 

Axel. 

(to  the  Amt  man,  who  is  talcing  his  coat  and  several  scarfs  off) 

Permit  me - 

Amtman.  (bowing) 

Thank  you,  I  can  manage  for  myself. 

Axel. 

May  I  not  place  them  in  the  passage  ? 

Amtman.  (boiving) 

T  can  place  them  there  myself.  (goes  with  them . 

Madame. 

(to  Laura)  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  your  papa  to 
come  with  us,  I  assure  you.  He  cannot  forget  the  past. 
But  we  must  see  our  child  before  we  leave,  and  go  we 
must — ho  me  had  become  so  lonely. 

Laura. 

Dear  mamma !  ( she  and  Matilda  help  her  to  tahe  off 
<cloah,  ffc.) 

Re-enter  the  Amtman.  c. 

Axel,  (to  him) 

You  have  had  a  pleasant  journey,  I  hope. 

Amtman. 

Particularly  agreeable. 

Axel. 


No  cold  ? 
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Amtman. 

Nothing  particular,  only  a  slight  one,  a  little  swelling 
in  the  throat — out  late — heavy  fall  of  dew.  You  are  quite 
well  ? 

Axel. 

Very  well,  I  thank  you. 

Amtman. 

T  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Madame.  (to  Amtman) 

But  do  you  see  ? 

Amtman. 

What,  my  dear  ? 

Madame. 

What,  you  do  not  see  P 

Amtman. 

No — what  is  it  ? 

Madame. 

We  are  at  home  again !  the  room  is  our  own. 

Amtman.  (surprised) 

Well,  really,  I  think- - 

Madame. 

The  carpet,  the  hangings,  the  furniture,  all  in  the  order 
in  which  it  stands  at  home  !  (goes  across  to  Axel  and  takes 
Vis  hand)  A  more  affecting  proof  of  your  love  for  her,  the 
most  refined  delicacy  could  not  have  been  devised,  (to 
Amtman)  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Amtman. 

It  is,  I  must  admit. 

Madame. 

And  you  have  not  even  alluded  to  it  in  your  letters, 
Laura  P 

Matilda. 

Not  this  room  only,  but  the  whole  house  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  fac- simile  of  yours. 
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Madame. 

The  whole  house !  is  it  possible  P 

Amtman. 

It  is  the  prettiest  way  of  making  a  young  wife  happy 
that  ever  was  imagined. 

Madame. 

I  am  surprised,  my  child,  that  you  never  wrote  a  word 
of  all  this  ! 

Amtman. 

No,  not  a  word. 

Madame. 

Have  you  not  then  observed  it  ? 

Amtman. 

That  which  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes,  we  fancy 
every  one  knows  ;  is  it  not  so,  my  darling  ?  No  doubt 
that’s  the  reason. 

Madame. 

And  Axel  has  procured  all  this  for  you  by  his  own 
exertions.  You  may  well  be  proud  both  of  that  and  of 

him. 

Amtman.  ( 'patting  her  cheek) 

Of  course  she  is,  but  Laura  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  her  feelings,  though  this  is  something  so - 

Madame. 

{laughing)  Her  letters  latterly  have  been  entirely  taken 
up  with  reflections  on  love. 

Laura. 

Mamma  ! 

Madame. 

No,  I  shall  say  no  more,  Laura.  But  you  have  a  good 
husband. 

Laura. 

Mamma ! 
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Madame,  (to  her  i\i  a  subdued  tone) 

Iso  doubt  you  have  paid  him  some  attention  in  return — 
made  him  a  present,  or - 

Amtman. 

Worked  him  something — eh  ? 

(Matilda  has  brought  wine  and  filled  glasses 
Axel. 

A  glass  of  wine  as  a  welcome  to  your  daughter’s  home. 
Sherry,  the  Amtman’s  favourite  wine. 

Madame. 

He  recollects  that,  (they  take  their  glasses ) 

Axel. 

May  Laura  and  I  now  be  permitted  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  our  home,  (with  feeling)  iSlay  everything  you  find  here 
be  quite  to  your  minds,  I  shall  ever  do  my  best  to  insure 
it,  and  Laura  will  certainly  do  hers. 

Madame. 

That  she  will.  Clink  glasses  with  him.  (he  holds  his 
glass  towards  her,  she  shakes  hands  and  spills  the  wine)  You 
have  filled  the  glasses  too  full,  my  child,  (they  clinic  glasses 
and  drink — the  Amtman’s  glass  is  refilled ,  he  takes  it  up.) 

Amtman. 

My  wife  and  I  thank  you  for  this  reception.  We  could 
not  leave  the  country  without  seeing  our  child — children 
I  should  say.  A  good  lady  friend  of  yours  (looking  at 
Matilda)  advised  us  to  come  unexpectedly.  We  declined 
the  advice  at  first,  but  I  am  now  glad  we  afterwards 
adopted  it,  for  we  now  clearly  see  that  Laura’s  letters 
were  true.  You  have  everything  good  and  comfortable r 
so  we  old  people  must  make  our  minds  happy  about  you 


and  acknowledge  that  what  we  once  thought  unreasonable 
has  turned  out  for  the  best.  We  did  not  anticipate  this, 
therefore  were  unwilling  to  part  with  our  child ;  we  now 
feel  we  can  do  so  safely.  Take  her  then,  my  son  Axel, 
take  her,  and — Heaven  bless  you.  (they  shake  hands  and 
all  take  wine.) 

Madame. 

Do  you  know  what  I  now  wish  ? 

All. 

Ho. 

Madame. 

That  Axel  would  tell  ua  how  you  became  reconciled. 

Laura. 

Mamma ! 

Madame. 

Why  not  tell  us?  Why  are  you  bashful?  Can  we, 
parents,  experience  greater  joy  than  in  hearing  how  our 
children  became  happy  ? 

Amt  max. 

An  excellent  idea,  so  we’ll  sit  down  and  listen,  (all  sit 
down  hut  Laura,  who  makes  a  movement  to  go)  Ho,  no, 
Laura,  come  and  sit  down  by  mamma.  Of  course  we  must 
look  at  you  while  he  tells  us  all  about  it.  (draws  her  down 
towards  him.) 

Madame. 

You  must  not  leave  out  anything,  Axel,  begin  with  the 
first  token,  the  first  kindness  Laura  showed  you. 

Axel. 

Yes,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Laura,  (rising  quickly) 

But,  Axel — 

Axel. 

I  only  continue  your  letters,  Laura. 
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Madame. 

It  is  your  own  honour,  ray  child.  Listen  quietly,  and 
remind  him  when  he  forgets  anything,  [she  is  drawn  down 
aqain.) 

Axel. 

Yes,  dear  parents  ;  you  perfectly  remember  that  the 
opening  of  our  career  was  far  from  auspicious. 

Amtman. 

True,  but  never  mind  that ;  leave  the  disagreeables 
where,  thank  Heaven,  they  already  are,  in  the  lurch. 

Axel. 

Scarcely  had  I  contemplated  Laura  away  from  her  home, 
alone,  unsupported,  than  I  felt  the  injustice  I  had  done 
her.  She  trembled  at  my  approach,  and  to  such  extent 
did  this  nervousness  grow  upon  her,  that  she  began  to 
tremble  at  every  one  as  at  me.  At  first  I  was  humble,  as 
the  strong  are  when  they  triumph,  then  alarmed,  for  I 
had  been  too  exacting  and  severe.  I  resolved  to  win,  by 
a  seven  years  servitude,  like  Jacob  of  old,  the  love  that  in 
a  moment  I  had  lost.  You  see  this  house,  I  levelled  it  at 
her  feet,  rebuilt  it  on  the  plan  of  yours,  the  furniture,  the 
trappings  were  the  product  of  night-labour  unremittingly 
carried  on  until  the  house  and  all  you  see  in  it  became 
identical  with  the  home  of  her  childhood.  This  I  did 
that  she  might  meet  with  nothing  strange  or  cold,  but  be 
upheld  by  the  sight  of  objects  familiar  and  beloved.  She 
understood  it,  and  the  birds  of  spring  soon,  by  her  en¬ 
couragement,  began  to  flutter  about  the  house.  Though 
she  always  fled  from  me  as  they  fled  from  strangers,  yet  I 
felt  her  presence  in  my  rooms,  at  my  study,  at  table,  in  a 
hundred  charming  ways. 

Lave  a.  [confused) 


Ah!  it  is  not  true. 
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Axel. 

Do  not  believe  her,  Laura  has  so  loving  a  heart,  she  was 
made  bashful  by  her  fears,  but  she  could  not  withstand  her 
own  good  inspirations,  or  my  humble  fidelity.  When  my 
labours  for  her  kept  me  awake  in  my  room,  she  was  awake 
in  hers,  for  I  fancied  I  heard  her  footsteps.  When  I  came 
home  from  a  long  journey,  she  did  not  hasten  to  meet  me 
— not  that  she  lacked  a  wife’s  gratitude — Laura  possesses 
that,  but  because  she  would  not  evince  her  joy  before  the 
great  day  of  reconciliation. 

Amtman. 

But  were  you  not  reconciled  immediately  ? 

Axel. 

Not  immediately. 

Madame,  (in  subdued  tone ,  startled) 

And  Laura  has  concealed  this  ! 

Axel. 

Because  she  loved  and  would  not  willingly  grieve  you. 
But  did  not  her  long  silence  show  that  she  was  waiting  for 
me  ?  It  was  her  affection’s  first  gift  to  me.  (Lauba  sits 
down)  Afterwards  came  more  ;  she  saw  I  was  not  a  bad 
husband,  that  even  what  I  had  done  wrong  was  done  in 
love,  and  Laura  herself  is  loving,  she  drew  nearer  to  me 
by  imperceptible  degrees — quietly,  quietly — she  longed  to 
become  a  good  wife.  It  was  a  most  delightful  morning, 
just  such  as  this,  we  had  each  of  us  read  a  book,  which 
from  afar  spoke  threateningly  of  our  conduct,  and  we  were 
forced  together  here  by  fears.  Suddenly  every  door  and 
window  flew  open,  there  was  a  letter  from  you  to  say  that 
you  were  coming.  The  very  room  became  warmer,  yes, 
as  it  is  now  you  are  sitting  here.  The  plumed  fairies  of 
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summer  carolled  around  the  house,  and  I  saw  by  her  eyes 
that  the  flowers  would  now  blossom.  Then  I  humbled 
myself  before  her  as  I  do  now,  and  said, — For  our  parents 
sake,  that  they  may  be  happy  about  us,  for  my  sake  that 
my  punishment,  however  merited,  may  cease,  for  your 
own  sake,  that  you  may  once  more  give  full  scope  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  your  heart,  let  us  now  be  one.  And 
then,  replied  Laura— (Laura  throws  herself  iveeping  into 
his  arms — all  rise.) 

Madame. 

That  was  delightful,  my  children, 

Amtman. 

Delightful !  just  as  when  we  were  young  ourselves,  and 
became  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Oh,  how  well  the  man 
describes  it. 

Madame. 

It’s  just  as  if  we  were  going  through  it  all  now  ! 

Amtman. 

Is  it  not  so?  what  a  gift! 

Madame,  (in  subdued  tone) 

He  will  become  a  great  man  ! 

Amtman.  (in  subdued  tone) 

A  great  man !  and  in  our  family. 

Axel. 

(ivho  has  brought  Laura  to  front  l.)  So  you  answered, 
Laura  - 

Laura. 

You  do  not  remember  everything. 

Madame. 

Is  there  more  ?  let  us  hear  it. 

Axel. 

What  did  you  say  then  ? 
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Laura. 

Ah !  I  said  that  I  was  held  back  long,  long !  I  saw 
clearly  enough  that  you  were  fond  of  me,  but  I  feared  it 
was  as  of  a  child. 

Axel. 

Laura ! 

Laura. 

But  if  I  am  not  as  matured  as  many  others,  1  am  no 
longer  a  child,  for  I  love  you. 

Axel. 

Ah.  but  you  are  a  child  nevertheless. 

Amtmax.  (to  Madame) 

But  what  is  to  become  of  our  arrangement  now  ?  we  were 
to  have  resumed  our  journey  immediately. 

Axel. 

No,  do  stay  a  few  days.  (Laura  makes  ji  sign  to  him) 
Will  you  not  ? 

Laura,  (in  low  tone) 

I  wish  now  that  we  should  be  alone. 

Madame. 

What  did  you  say,  Laura  ? 

Laura. 

I  say,  that  I  would  ask  you  when  you  go,  to  take 
Matilda. 

Madame. 

It  is  kind  of  you,  Laura,  to  think  of  Matilda.  Newly  - 
married  people  are  believed  to  think  of  nobody  but  them¬ 
selves. 

Amtmax. 

It  is  not  so  with  Laura. 

Larua. 

Matilda,  (kindly)  do  forgive  me.  (they  embrace — in  sub» 
ducd  tone)  Now  for  the  first  time  I  understand  you. 
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Matilda. 

Not  quite. 

Laura. 

Yes,  without  you  I  should  never  have  had  Axel. 
Matilda. 

That  is  true. 

Laura. 

Oh,  Matilda,  I  am  now  so  happy. 

Matilda. 

May  your  happiness  remain  unchanged,  throughout  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Axel.  ( talcing  Laura’s  arm) 

Now  you  can  go,  Matilda. 

Matilda  , 

Yes,  I  will  go  Axel ;  and  if  I  write  another  novel  I  hope 
it  may  have  as  good  a  result  as  the  one  we  know  of. 

Axel  and  Laura. 

Yours  ! — your  novel,  Matilda  ? 

Matilda. 

Aye,  mine,  and  may  the  Newly-Married  Couple  have  as 
good  success  in  another  land  and  language  as  it  has  had 
in  its  own. 
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(Price  3s.  coloured ,  or  9d.  plain;  or  Complete  and  Hand¬ 
somely  Bound,  £5  5s.,  coloured;  25s .plain.) 


Hand-book  and  Manual,  Is,, 

Containing  Particulars  of  everything  necessary  for 
the  Proper  Production  of  Plays — 


The  Formation  of  a  Company,  and  the  Choice  of  Pieces, 
List  of  the  most  Suitable  Dramas,  with  the  number  of  Male 
and  Female  Chabacters  in  each. 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Modern  Plays. 

The  Law  for  Amateurs. 

The  Names  of  Pieces  actable  without  charge. 
Practical  Advice  as  to  Deportment,  Speaking,  and  Effective 
Acting;  with  a  variety  of  Interesting  Details,  never 
before  Collected  or  Printed. 

A  List  of  Theatrical  Tradesmen,  and  their  addresses. 


Edited  by  T.  H.  LACY. 


Hogarth’s  Memoirs  of  th©  Opera,  2  vols.  in  1. 

Portraits,  published  at  21  s.  reduced  to  3s.  6d. 

Lord  Lyttpn’s  Plays — Lady  of  Lyons,  Money,  Richelieu, 
Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  and  Duchess  de  la  Yaliere, 
cloth,  5s.  6d. 

Life  and  Enterprises  of  Robert  Ellison,  2s.  6d. 
Shifting  Scenes  of  Theatrical  Life,  by  Mrs.  Win- 

STANLEY,  Is. 

Murray’s  Farewell  Addresses,  as  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  from  1827  to  1851,  with  a 
Biography  and  History  of  the  Drama  in  Edinhugh,  2s.  Gd . 
Park’s  Musical  Memoirs,  abounding  with  Anecdote 
and  Information,  2  vols.  in  1,  (pub.  at  21s.,)  reduced 
to  3s.  Gd. 

Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume,  many  wood 
illustration reduced  to  2s.  Gd.  boards. 


Goulon’s  Guide  to  Fashionable  Dancing ;  6d. 
Elocution,  its  Principles  and  Practice ;  being  a  complete 
Manual  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  by  Henry  Innes, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  The  received  Glass  Booh  of  our  best 
Academies . 

The  Modern  Speaker,  with  a  Practical  Essay  on 
Elocution,  and  the  best  collections  of  Recitations  ever 
published;  in  Three  Parts  at  6d.  each,  or  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 
Lacy’s  Fairy  Burlesques  for  Home  Performance, 
by  Miss  Knating,  6d.  each.  Beauty  and  Beast,  Blue  Beard, 
White  Cat,  Cinderella,  Yellow  Dwarf,  Aladdin,  Puss  in 
Boots,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Ali  Baba, 
<fcc. 

Lacy’s  Comic  Reciter,  complete  in  5  parts  at  6d.  each 
cloth  2s.  6^,,  containing  Addresses,  Prologues,  and  the  bes 
Comic  Recitations,  &c. 

Lacy’s  Dramatic  Reciter,  contains  the  most  popular 

Serious  Recitations  extant,  6d. 

The  Actor’s  Art :  its  Requisites,  and  How  to  obtain  Them 
Its  Defects,  and  How  to  Remove  Them.  By  C.  W 
Smith  6d. 

Art  of  Acting,  or  Concise  Directions  as  to  the  best  Course 
of  Attaining  Eminence  upon  the  Stage,  price  Gd. 

Reading,  Speaking,  and  Action,  the  Essence  of  all 
written  on  the  subject.  By  C.  Smith,  price  6d. 

Six  Charades,  W.  H.  Smith,  Is. 

Charade  Dramas,  (one  French  and  three  English)  by 

Miss  Francis,  Is. 

Collier’s  (J.  P.)  Memoirs  of  th©  Principal  Actors 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  8vo.,  1846,  cloth 

boards  4s.  6d. 

Hoffman ;  or  Revenge  for  a  Father,  (an  Old  Play  by 
Chettlk,)  with  notes,  12mo.,  1853,  reduced  to  Is.  0d. 

D.  P.  Miller’s  Life  of  a  Showman,  Is. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eellew’s  Defence  of  the  Drama,  with  a 
Preface  by  Mr.  Buckstone,  price  6d. 

Rev.  A.  Dyce’s  Remarks  on  late  Editions  of 
Shakespeare,  reduced  to  1j.  6d. 

List  of  the  Plays  of  the  Dramatic  Author’s 
Society,  together  with  Mr.  Lacy’s  List,  1*. 
Guide  to  the  Stage,  containing  a  Mass  of  information  meat 
valuable  to  Amateurs  and  Actors,  price  6d. 

Natural  History  of  the  BaUet  Girl,  6d 
Book  of  Costume,  with  hundreds  of  Illustrations  reduced 
from  one  guinea  to  7s. 

Punch  and  Judy  (The  Comical  Tragedy  of)  its  Origin  and 

History,  with  24  Copper  Plates ,  by  George  Cruik- 
shanji,  Is.  6d. 
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